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You Have a Partner 


Vision days are almost over as I write 
this letter to you. Very soon you will be back 
in the schoolrooms with your classmates and 
teachers, ready to begin the new school term. 
Most of you will be going to the same school 
you attended last year; your teachers may be 
new to you, but your classmates will be the 
same. For you, the thrill of the first day of 
school will be in meeting your teachers and 
being in a higher grade than you were last 
year. Then there will be all the fun of talk- 
ing over the exciting things you did during 
vacation days, the places you went, the peo- 
ple you met, the books you read. 

It is good to be among friends, but some 
of you will be going to a new school where 
both teachers and classmates will be strangers 
to you. For you, the thrill of the first day 
will be in getting acquainted. Whether you 
are in a small school where the classes are 
small or in a larger school where there are 
many pupils to a class, you have a wonderful 
Opportunity to make friends. It isn’t often 
that a person has an opportunity to add from 
ten to forty new friends to his list at one 
time, is it? 

Whether you are stepping up into a higher 
grade in a familiar school or entering a 
strange one there may be questions in your 
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mind: Will my new teacher like me, will I 
like him or her, will I be able to understand 
my lessons? Will my new classmates accept 
me as one of them? Often these little uneasy 
questions creep in as we move up from one 
grade to another. 

If this should happen to you, wouldn't it 
be wonderful to have a strong, wise friend 
who would take your hand in his and help 
you meet the new teacher, the new class- 
mates, the new lessons? You have just such 
a Friend, and all you have to do to put your 
hand in His is to remember the first line of 
The Prayer of Faith (page 7): “God is my 
help in every need.” 

When you enter the new school or the new 
class; when you meet the new teacher or 
your classmates; when the first lessons are 
given you, repeat the words softly to your- 
self. God knows all the lessons; He knows 
all the teachers, all the pupils; and He is 
your partner, loving and kind, ready to help 
you in every need. 

We love you and we bless you and your 


school. 


Mo. Second-class postage paid at Lee’s Summit, Missouri. Braille subscrip- 
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Part One 


OW MUCH farther is it to Grove Cor- 
ners?” Cathy asked, squirming into a more 
comfortable position in the back seat of the 
car. 

“Not far now,” Mrs. Blair replied. “I 
know you and Dave must be getting tired— 
riding since early this morning.” 

“I'm fine,” Dave answered. “I just hope 


you and Dad aren't too tired of driving.” 

“I’m doing fine, too,” Cathy declared. “I 
just seems farther than | thought it was.” 

Dave glanced across at Cathy, and she 
knew he was thinking just what she was: 
Grove Corners certainly was a long way 
from their beautiful new home in Terry City, 
the friends they had had there, and the 
school they had had to leave just before the 
beginning of the new term. 
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Cathy remembered the day Mother had 
told them they were going to move. Mr. 
Blair had been very sick for weeks, and 
then, when he was better, the doctor had 
id that he must not go back to his old 
job. He could not work as he used to for a 
long time. Mother had explained that the 
new house was not paid for and that they 
guld no longer afford to make the big pay- 
ments on it each month. 

“Daddy and I have a plan,” Mother had 
wid. “Do you remember that Grandmother 
Blair left us her house in Grove Corners 
years ago?” 

They remembered. It was an old-fashioned 
two-story house that had once been a farm- 
house. And the whole town of Grove Corners 
was not as big as the housing development 
where they lived in Terry City! 

“We have been renting the Grove Corners 
house,” Mother had continued, “but it’s 
empty now, and an old friend of Daddy's 


has offered him part-time work in the hard- 
ware store there. We want to sell this new 


house, and go to Grove Corners to live un- 
til Daddy is strong again.” 

It was so much to understand all at once 
that Cathy and Dave had just stood with 
their mouths open for a moment. Then 
Mother had added anxiously, “It would 
worry your father if we weren't all happy.” 

Cathy’s brown eyes had met Dave's blue 
ones. They did not have to speak to promise 
each other something in that moment. They 
would be happy in Grove Corners whatever 
happened. Nothing mattered except the fact 
that Daddy must get well and strong again. 

Even though Dave had to leave the foot- 
ball team he captained and Cathy had to 
leave her best girl friend, who liked all the 
things she liked, they were sure they could 
find things in Grove Corners just as nice, 
if they tried hard enough. And then there 
was always the chance that they might be 
able to solve the mystery of the red box! 

“Mother,” Cathy said, “can’t Dave and I 
start looking for the red box just as soon as 
we get there?” 


“This is Nan, and this is Ann.” 
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“We'll be busy getting settled tonight,” 
Dave said, with his older-brother look. ‘“To- 
morrow will be soon enough.” 

“Of course, you children can look as much 
as you want,” Mother said, “but don’t get 
your hopes up too high. You know, right 
after Grandmother left your father the 
house, we looked for the red box for days. 
Since then the house has been rented to sev- 
eral different families. The red box may have 
been found. Or it may never have been in 
the house at all.” 

“But it must be somewhere,’ Dave said, 
blinking serious blue eyes. ‘Grandmother 
left it to us in her will, just as she left Daddy 
the house.” 

“Because we are the only grandchildren,” 
added Cathy. “I memorized what the will 
said: ‘I bequeath my most precious pos- 
session, the red box and its contents, to my 
only grandchildren, David, Junior and 
Cathy Blair, in the hope that it may mean to 
them riches in memory and riches in fact.’” 

“I don’t know what your grandmother 
could have meant,’ Mother said. “She was 
never wealthy.” 

“I always wondered what ‘riches in mem- 
ory’ meant,” Cathy said. 

“There really was a red box, though,” 
Dave declared. “You remember it, don’t 
you Dad?” 

Mr. Blair had been concentrating on driv- 
ing the car, but now he answered Dave over 
his shoulder. “Yes, I remember. The box 
was about the size of our big family Bible. 
It was covered with red morocco leather, and 
it had brass hinges, a brass lock, and a brass 
key that opened it. Your grandparents used 
to keep all their important papers in it when 
I was a boy—things like their marriage li- 
cense and the deed to the house. But later 
on, they put those papers in a safe-deposit 
box at the bank. I have no idea what is in 


the red box now, wherever it is, or what your 
grandmother meant by what she said about 
it.” 

“We were too little to look for it before,” 
Cathy said, “but now I’m nine, and Dave's 
eleven, and maybe we can find it for our. 
selves. And if it’s full of gold or jewels, 
Daddy won't have to work at all!” 

Daddy smiled. “I’m sure it’s not full of 
gold or jewels,” he said, “but it must be 
something very valuable, for your grand- 
mother never told an untruth in her life.” 

“I can remember the house a little,’ Dave 
said. “It has an attic, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes,” Daddy agreed, “and it has a lot of 
outbuildings, too, left over from the time 
when the place was a farm. It has an old 
barn and a coal shed and a playhouse that 
Cathy will like.” 

“Maybe with all that room I could keep 
some rabbits,” Dave said thoughtfully. “I’ve 
always wanted to.” 

“And someday maybe I could have a kit- 
ten,” Cathy said eagerly. “Oh, I can hardly 
wait to get there!” 

. “I’m glad you children feel this way,” 
Daddy said, smiling at them in the rear-view 
mirror. “You have already learned one of 
the most important lessons of life, I think.” 

““What’s that?” Dave asked. 

“Why, that we can find good in something 
different happening to us, if we look for it!” 

They drove for a moment in silence, and 
then Mother exclaimed, “Look, there’s the 
turnoff for Grove Corners.” 

Daddy turned the car off the main high- 
way onto a gravel road that was rough in 
places. It wound between fields and wooded 
pastures, where cattle were grazing. It was 
getting late in the afternoon, and the sun- 
light was beginning to be soft and amber- 
colored. 

Finally they passed a house, than a clump 
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THE 


PRAYER OF FAITH 


(Adapted) 
God is my help in every I now am wise, I now am _ God is my health, I can’t be 
need; true, sick; 
God does my every hunger Patient, kind, and loving, God is my strength, unfail- 
feed; too. ing, quick; 
God dwells within me, All things I am,cando,and God is my all, I know no 
guides my way fear, 


Through every moment, 
night and day. 


be, 
Through Christ, the Truth 
that is in me. 


Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 
—Hannah More Kobaus. 


of houses standing together, then a filling 
sation, and on the next corner Daddy 
pointed out Grandmother Blair’s house. 
(athy’s eyes suddenly grew round, and 
Dave’s eyebrows drew together. Maybe be- 
ing happy in Grove Corners was not going 
to be as easy as they had thought it would 
be. The house was not the way they had 
pictured it at all! 

It looked terribly run-down; but worse 
than that, it looked mean, sinister—as though 
it were slyly watching them. The last ten- 
ants had moved out a month ago, leaving it 
empty. The old house had an unfriendly, de- 
setted look, with its curtainless windows. 
The fence was crooked, one window was 
broken, the grass was long and straggly, 
and the porch was covered with blowing pa- 
pers and leaves. The paint on the house was 
peeling, and the outbuildings were weath- 
ered gray. 

“Well, here we are,” Daddy said, stopping 
the car, and there was something so sad in 
his voice that it made Cathy and Dave forget 
their own disappointment. 

“Oh, boy, look at all that yard to play 
football in!” Dave said bravely. “And there’s 
areal rabbit hutch. And that barn—we could 
even keep a horse!” 

“I can see my playhouse,” Cathy chimed 
in, “under that great big tree out in back.” 
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“The house looks solid and strong,” 
Mother said. “It just needs someone to love 
it and take care of it a little.” 

“Do you really think so?” Daddy asked. 

“Of course,” Mother said. “Now let’s go 
and see if we can find a restaurant and get 
something to eat before the movers get here.” 

Daddy drove slowly down the main 
street of Grove Corners. There were two 
grocery stores, a dime store, the post office, 
the bank, the hardware store, where Daddy 
would be working, and some other smaller 
stores. Dave was the first to see the sign that 
said “Eat.” 

Daddy parked the car, and they went in- 
side. The restaurant was very small, but it 
was neat and clean, and the red-checkered 
tablecloths made it look homey. They sat 
down at one of the tables, and a plump 
lady with her hair up in braids around her 
head took their order. 

Before long, she was back with sand- 
wiches, steaming cups of coffee for Mother 
and Daddy, and glasses of milk for Cathy 
and Dave. 

“Excuse me, but, don’t I know you?” she 
said as she set Mr. Blair's coffee on the 
table. 

“You certainly do,” Mr. Blair agreed, 
smiling. “I waited to see if you would re- 

(Please turn to page 29) 
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New Home for Felipa 


By Melody Marlowe 


Te SOUND of the bell still rang in Mary's 
ears as she swung briskly up the walk to 
Greenland School. A group of boys were 
over on the ball court, practicing passing 
and pitching goals. The smaller children 
were all swinging and teeter-tottering, and in 
the morning sun their gaily colored dresses 
and jackets looked like the pieces in a patch- 
work quilt. 

As Mary went up the steps and started 
down the hall, she heard laughter coming 
from her room. She was always ready for 
a laugh and she wondered what she was 
missing. The girls, huddled in a group just 
inside the door, were all giggling or talking 
in low tones. 

“Hi, kids,” Mary called. “What gives?” 

“Just look what somebody willed us,” 
said Helen, pointing toward the far side of 
the room. 

“Oh, no!” Mary's eyes grew big with sur- 
prise. “Where in the world did she come 
from?” 

But before anybody could answer, the 
last bell rang. Miss Smith came into the 
room, and the boys came in from the ball 
court. 

“We have a new student this morning,” 
Miss Smith said, ‘“Felipa Gonzalez. Felipa, 
you may sit here,” and she indicated a seat 
near the front of the room. 


“Well, isn’t she an oddball?” whispered 
Helen, who was sitting behind Mary. 

But Mary was watching the new girl. They 
had never had a Mexican student in their 
school before. Her dress was too long and 
rather sloppy, Mary concluded. Felipa had 
two thick braids that swung down her back, 
and when she turned in her seat, her big 
dark eyes were filled with wonder, and per- 
haps a little fright. Somebody giggled in the 
back of the room, and Miss Smith rapped 
on her desk. After all, Mary thought, they 
don’t have to come right out and laugh at 
her. Maybe she will dress differently after 
she sees how the others dress. All the girls 
at Greenland wore short bobs and kept their 
hair either curled or waved. And most of 
them wore skirts and blouses, or the popular 
short cotton dresses. 

Mary was busy with classes and assign 
ments, as was everybody else, and the early 
hours flew. Then the bell rang for recess, 
and there was the sound of closing books 
and shuffling feet. 

“Kay! Helen!” Mary called. “Last one to 
the swing is a rotten egg!” 

And there was a race across the school- 
yard. The swinging was fun, Just being to 
gether was fun. School was fun, Mary 
thought, as they went back to their class 
room. But when she slipped into her seat. 
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the smile left her face. There was the little 
Mexican girl alone. Mary realized that no 
oe had asked Felipa to play or even to go 
out on the school ground. Mary was a little 
ishamed and she kept thinking of the girl 
with the big dark eyes that looked half 
afraid. 

“Mary, are you with us?” Miss Smith 
isked as she paused in her talk about South 
America. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Smith,” Mary said, and 
the pulled her thoughts back to the lesson. 
There was another giggle as the teacher's 
vice went on. 


‘I'm going to try to make friends with 
her. I don’t care what the others say,” Mary 
wed silently. 

When she finished her lunch that noon, 
she went to look for Felipa. She found her 
walking alone down the hall, stopping to 


“Just look what somebody willed us,” said Helen 
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peek in a classroom, then walking slowly on. 

“Hi!” said Mary as she came up beside 
her. “I’m Mary. How do you say your 
name?” 

“Felipa—Felipa,” she said shyly. 

“Felipa,” Mary repeated. ‘That's a pretty 
name. I’m glad you’re in my room.” 

A brief smile touched the corners of the 
girl’s mouth. 

“Where do you live?” asked Mary. 

“To Maple Street,” she spoke in broken 
English. “We move Tuesday—my father and 
my mother and me.” 

“Maple Street,” said Mary. ‘That must 
be the little white house that was vacant.” 

“It’s white,” Felipa nodded. 

“Then you live only a block from me!” 
exclaimed Mary. ‘Will you come over to my 
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By Melody Marlowe 


= SOUND of the bell still rang in Mary's 
ears as she swung briskly up the walk to 
Greenland School. A group of boys were 
over on the ball court, practicing passing 
and pitching goals. The smaller children 
were all swinging and teeter-tottering, and in 
the morning sun their gaily colored dresses 
and jackets looked like the pieces in a patch- 
work quilt. 

As Mary went up the steps and started 
down the hall, she heard laughter coming 
from her room. She was always ready for 
a laugh and she wondered what she was 
missing. The girls, huddled in a group just 
inside the door, were all giggling or talking 
in low tones. 

“Hi, kids,” Mary called. “What gives?” 

“Just look what somebody willed us,” 
said Helen, pointing toward the far side of 
the room. 

“Oh, no!” Mary's eyes grew big with sur- 
prise. “Where in the world did she come 
from?” 

But before anybody could answer, the 
last bell rang. Miss Smith came into the 
room, and the boys came in from the ball 
court. 

“We have a new student this morning,” 
Miss Smith said, “Felipa Gonzalez. Felipa, 
you may sit here,” and she indicated a seat 
near the front of the room. 
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“Well, isn’t she an oddball?’ whispered 
Helen, who was sitting behind Mary. 

But Mary was watching the new girl. They 
had never had a Mexican student in their 
school before. Her dress was too long and 
rather sloppy, Mary concluded. Felipa had 
two thick braids that swung down her back, 
and when she turned in her seat, her big 
dark eyes were filled with wonder, and per- 
haps a little fright. Somebody giggled in the 
back of the room, and Miss Smith rapped 
on her desk. After all, Mary thought, they 
don’t have to come right out and laugh at 
her. Maybe she will dress differently after 
she sees how the others dress. All the girls 
at Greenland wore short bobs and kept their 
hair either curled or waved. And most of 
them wore skirts and blouses, or the popular 
short cotton dresses. 

Mary was busy with classes and assign- 
ments, as was everybody else, and the early 
hours flew. Then the bell rang for recess, 
and there was the sound of closing books 
and shuffling feet. 

“Kay! Helen!” Mary called. “Last one to 
the swing is a rotten egg!” 

And there was a race across the school- 
yard. The swinging was fun. Just being to 
gether was fun. School was fun, Mary 
thought, as they went back to their class 
room. But when she slipped into her seat. 
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the smile left her face. There was the little 
Mexican girl alone. Mary realized that no 
one had asked Felipa to play or even to go 
out on the school ground. Mary was a little 
shamed and she kept thinking of the girl 
with the big dark eyes that looked half 
afraid. 

“Mary, are you with us?” Miss Smith 
asked as she paused in her talk about South 
America. 

“I’m sorry, Miss Smith,” Mary said, and 
the pulled her thoughts back to the lesson. 
There was another giggle as the teacher's 
vice went on. 


‘I'm going to try to make friends with 
her. I don’t care what the others say,” Mary 
vowed silently. 

When she finished her lunch that noon, 
she went to look for Felipa. She found her 
walking alone down the hall, stopping to 


“Just look what somebody willed us,” said Helen 
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peek in a classroom, then walking slowly on. 

“Hi!” said Mary as she came up beside 
her. “I’m Mary. How do you say your 
name?” 

‘‘Felipa—Felipa,” she said shyly. 

““Felipa,” Mary repeated. ‘“That’s a pretty 
name. I’m glad you're in my room.” 

A brief smile touched the corners of the 
girl’s mouth. 

“Where do you live?” asked Mary. 

“To Maple Street,” she spoke in broken 
English. “We move Tuesday—my father and 
my mother and me.” 

“Maple Street,” said Mary. ‘That must 
be the little white house that was vacant.” 

“It's white,” Felipa nodded. 

“Then you live only a block from me!” 
exclaimed Mary. “Will you come over to my 
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house after school? We can go by and ask 
your mother.” 

Felipa was smiling now and nodded 
eagerly. 

_ The two girls were sprawled in lawn 
chairs in Mary’s back yard, and the sun cast 
long shadows when they moved. 

“Did you really live in Mexico?’ Mary 
asked. 

“Yes,” Felipa answered. “My uncles and 
my aunts they live in Caliente. I go to school 
there. One day a big boy. pulled my—how 
you say?—braids, and my uncle say, ‘I cut 
off your ears, muchacho,’ and the boy he run 
home,” and both girls laughed. 

Mary’s mother came through the yard and 
asked, ‘““Where are Kay and Helen?” 

“Oh, they went home right after school,” 
Mary answered, then called after her, 
“Mother, I think I'll call them and see if 
they can come over. Couldn't we have a 


party or something out in the patio?” 

“Yes, you can make lemonade. And there's 
peanut butter—you can make sandwiches,” 
her mother said. 

“Come on in, Felipa,” said Mary. “You can 
help make the sandwiches, then I'll call the 
girls.” 

While Felipa spread peanut butter on 
fresh slices of bread and cut them in tri- 
angles, Mary made a pitcher of lemonade. 
They carried everything out to the picnic 
table—a big tray of sandwiches, the pitcher 
of lemonade, and a platter of home-baked 
cookies. Then Mary called her friends and 
by the time they arrived, the table was set for 
four. And right in the middle of the table 
was a big bouquet of late-blooming asters! 

“Oh, what a lovely party,” both girls ex 
claimed. 

They all started enjoying the sandwiches 
and lemonade, and everybody talked at once. 


Mary and Felipa carried everything out to the picnic table 
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Words ‘ind Music by Ellen Troup 


O dear Fa _ ther, this I 


| | = 

I've had such a hap - py day, Bus - y work and love - ly play. 
Time to put my toys a - way, Till an - other bus - y day; 


pray, Thank You for this love - ly day. 


Now the day is 
Time to bow my lit - tle 
May Thy chil - dren 


ev'ry - where, Thank You in _ their eve - ning prayer. 


past, Sleep - y - time is here = at last. 
head, While my bed - time prayer is said. 


“Does your mother still have asters bloom- 
ing?” exclaimed Kay. ‘How beautiful these 
are!” 

“Umm—best cookies I ever ate!’ an- 
nounced Helen. 

Soon they were making plans for other 
afternoons. 

“May we have another party out here next 
Saturday, Mary?” asked Helen. “On Satur- 
days, there’s nothing special to do.” 

“Sure,” Mary answered. “We had better 
enjoy the patio while we can. Pretty soon 
it will be too cold.” 

“T'll ask my mother to make some enchi- 
ladas,” said Felipa, “if you like.” 

“Felipa, that would be wonderful!” said 
Mary. 

“Real Mexican food?” asked Kay. “I al- 
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ways have wanted to eat some Mexican 
food.” 

They made plans for the Saturday party, 
then they cleared the table and piled the 
dishes in the sink in the kitchen. Helen and 
Kay started home. 

“We'll see you both tomorrow at school,” 
they called as they went down the walk. 

Mary knew that they would spend many 
happy afternoons together. And she knew 
that they would all be friends at school, and 
that no one would be lonely or left out of 
things. 

“I like the party,” Felipa said wistfully. 
“TI like here. I hope we live here long, long 
time!” Her bright eyes shone and her braids 
danced as she skipped down the steps. And 
Mary smiled as she watched her go. 
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Gideon—a Fearless Leader 


G IDEON was a member of a humble family 
of Israelites who lived near the Jordan River. 
One day the young man worked secretly at 
thrashing grain. He hoped that he could 
separate at least a few grains of wheat from 
the husks and hide them before any Mid- 
ianites came along to steal them. 

For seven years the Midianites, who 
came from a country to the east, had brought 
terror and confusion to Israel. They lived 
like gypsies, camping wherever they found 
the best pastures, even if the grassy lands did 
belong to the Israelites. They helped them- 
selves to grapes in the vineyards, killed sheep 
and oxen. Some Israelites, crowded out of 
their own homes, had to live in caves. 

Gideon wished that he could lead an 


“If the Lord is with us, why has all this befallen us?” 
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By Aylesa Forsee 


army that would drive the Midianites out] ’ 


of the land. He had the courage, but he 
lacked faith in his abilities as a leader. 
Hot and tired from working so fast, 


Gideon stopped to rest for a moment. Hef. 


was startled to see a stranger, who appeared 
to be an angel, sitting under an oak tree 
nearby. 

“The Lord is with you, you mighty man of 
valor,” the angel said. 

“If the Lord is with us, why has all this 
befallen us?’’ asked Gideon. Gideon, in com- 
mon with the other Israelites, thought the 
Midianites were to blame for all the trouble 
of the past seven years. 
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The Midianites had crossed the Jordan and were 
encamped in the Valley of Jezreel 


What really needed to be conquered was 
wrong thinking. Many of the Israelites wor- 
shiped false gods. Gideon remained faith- 
ful to the one true God. But he had made the 
mistake of believing that evil has more 
power than good. The name Gideon means 
impetuous warrior, but he had thought he 
could do nothing to make things better. 

Now God, speaking through the stranger, 
said, “Go in this might of yours and deliver 
Istael from the hand of Midian. Do not I 
send you?” 

“Pray, Lord, how can I deliver Israel?” 
Gideon protested. ‘‘My clan is the weakest in 
this land, and I am the least in my family.” 

Immediately the answer came, “I will be 
with you. You shall smite the Midianites.” 

Gideon knew that with God's help he 
would have all the power and wisdom he 
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needed. But after the angel went away, Gid- 
eon became doubtful again. That night the 
Lord told him to take an ox and pull down 
the altar to the false god Baal, which stood 
in the yard of Gideon's father. 

This frightened Gideon. His family and 
the men in the village came daily to worship 
Baal. They would be very angry to find their 
altar gone. 

But Gideon wanted to obey God. So dur- 
ing the darkest -hour of the night, he and ten 
servants destroyed the altar. Gideon built a 
new altar to God with wood from trees 
chopped down in the grove around the old 
altar. 

Next morning when the people came to 
worship they found their altar in ruins. 

(Please turn to page 27) 
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By Lawrent Lee 
Copyright 1961 by Erma and Vera Waltner 


Anxov VAN ORDEN and his friend Chink 
hurried up Weidensahl Hill to join the other 
members of the Boys’ Science Club. Along 
the way, scattered groups of their school- 
mates who had gathered to watch the club 
try out its space rocket called to them. 

“What made you so late?” Coralee asked. 
“Zip’s been here for more than an hour.” 

“We had chores to do,” Andy answered, 
but he walked faster. 

“I wonder what they're up to now!” 
Chink exclaimed. 

“Maybe nothing,” Andy answered. 

Almost as he spoke, from behind a big 
boulder came a small, sad voice. At first 
Andy could not understand what it was say- 
ing, but he knew it belonged to Teddy Ma- 
lone, one of the younger boys, who followed 
Zip as faithful as his shadow. 

The words came muffled. “I don't want to 
do it, Balder. I ache all over just thinking 
about it. But, I’ve got to!” 

“Who's Balder?”’ Chink asked Andy soft: 
ly. 
“He was a Scandinavian god—god of the 
good and the beautiful,” Andy answered. 
“Teddy named his canary Balder.” 

“What's his canary doing up here?” 

“We'll find out,” Andy said. 

He felt grim, because suspicion had leaped 
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up in him. He rounded the boulder with 
Chink at his heels. Teddy crouched in its 
shadow. In his hand, he held his yellow ca- 
nary. The bird seemed quite tame and happy 
as he tilted his head from side to side and 
watched Teddy with round eyes. 

Andy stopped beside Teddy. 

“I oughtn’t tell you,” he said in a choked 
vice, “but I have to tell someone. Zip’s 
got me in a crack!” 

“What do you mean?” Andy asked. 

Again Teddy gulped. 

“You see,” he tried to explain, “Zip and 
Shoog and Joe want to send up something 
alive. They tried to get a pet mouse, but 
no one had one. Catching a wild one would 
take too much time, and then Joe remem- 
bered that I have Balder.” 

“Go on,” Andy prompted him. 

“I said they couldn’t have him, but you 
know Zip. He’s got a mean way of looking 
at you, and he’s got a mean way of doing 
things, too. He’s head and shoulders bigger 
than I am, and Shoog and Joe stand by him, 
no matter what!” 

“They're bigger than we are, too,” Andy 
said, “but Chink and I'll stand by you, and 
the rest of the club will, too.” 

Chink said indignantly, “Our sponsor 
won't let them send up Balder. We're 
launching this rocket to see if it will go up 
and stay there. Just flight—nothing more!” 

“Tell that to Zip,” Teddy said eagerly. 
“But don’t count on Mr. Norris. They took 
care of him.” 

“How?” Andy demanded. “How could 
they take care of Mr. Norris?” 

“They told him our principle wanted to 
see him right away, and he left in a hurry.” 
Teddy said dolefully. “While he’s gone 
they'll put Balder in the rocket, and Mr. 
Norris won’t know anything about it when 
he gets back.” 
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A Child’s Table Grace 
By Alma C. Denny 


D EAR FATHER, let this food 
Make my body strong, 

And help me, Father, now 

To keep from doing wrong. 


Andy asked, “They'll wait to send it up 
till he gets back?” 

“He told them to,” Teddy answered. 

“O.K.” said Andy. “We'll talk with Red. 
He’s club president. With Mr. Norris gone, 
he can take over.” 

Teddy shook his head. “That fake message 
of Zip’s said for him to come, too.” 

Andy’s heart sank. With the’ sponsor and 
the club president both gone, dealing with 
Zip would be much harder. “Then we'll talk 
to Zip!” he said. 

Teddy blinked nervously. 

“I’m afraid he'll beat me up for telling 
you,” he said. 

“Are you too afraid to try to save Balder’s 
life?” Andy asked. 

Teddy hesitated, but then he answered, 
“Let’s go!” 

With the bird in Teddy’s pocket, the three 
boys hurried up the hill. A glance told Andy 
that, by some trick, Zip had gotten himself, 
Shoog, and Joe stationed close to the test 
rocket. The other club members were sta- 
tioned by twos and threes farther down the 
hill, as if to guard the launching site from 
curious non-members and any danger that 
might come to them if the rocket misfired. 

“Hi!” Zip greeted Andy, but his grin had 
no welcome in it. “You Spartans are late 
and you missed all the good posts, but you 
two can find a place with the fellows far- 
ther down.” 
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“We'll find a place,” Andy said shortly, 
“but first we want you to tell us what this 
test is for.” 

Zip’s small eyes darted to Teddy who 
stood behind Andy and Chink with fright as 
plain on his face as if it had been printed 
there in letters. 

“You little snitch!” Zip accused him. 

Teddy began to sniffle, and Chink edged 
forward. 

“Leave Teddy out of this!” he exclaimed. 
“You're ruining our experiment. And you'll 
get Mr. Norris fired.” 

“Fired!” Zip exclaimed as if he had never 
thought what the effect on Mr. Norris would 
be. 

“Sure thing!” Andy cut in. “We built 
this rocket to take off with a certain amount 


of weight. Balder doesn’t weigh much, but | 


it’s enough to jim the test. Besides, you told 
Teddy the bird was safe. He’s not. You know 
that every living thing that goes into space 
should be trained for it, and you're a pretty 
poor scientist or you'd have thought of those 
things!” 

An angry flush swept over Zip’s sallow 
face. 

“Want to prove it?” he demanded. ‘Three 
of you against three of us!” 

Andy saw Chink’s hands knot into fists. 
He meant to save Balder even if he had to 
take a beating, but Andy thought there 
might be a better way to work things out. So 
he said easily, “Three bigger fellows against 
us? That sounds like you, Zip. Later we 
may take you on. But right now——” 

“You going to tattle?” Zip demanded. 

Andy shrugged. “When a crime’s being 
committed, you call the police. That’s not 
tattling. When you run to Mom or Dad to 
get someone into trouble, that is. Figure out 
for yourself what I'll do.” 

He turned on his heel and started down- 
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hill. Chink turned, too, but before Tedd 
could fall in line Zip called angrily, “H 
shrimp! Come back here! Or else!” 

“Those guys won't tattle,” Andy heard Jo 
mutter. 

“They'd better not,” Shoog said. 

Andy did not look back. He knew wha 
Teddy would do. The boy was no mountain 
of strength or courage; and, strange as i 
seemed to Andy, Zip was a hero to Tedd) 
So Andy was not surprised when Chin 
whispered, ‘“Teddy’s going back!” 

“Poor kid,” Andy answered, and he wa 
sorry for Teddy. All his life, he would fee 
guilty if anything happened to his bird. 

“Zip’s a know-it-all,” Chink growled. 

“Most people are when they see just 
small part of a problem,’ Andy agreed 
“And they never find out how ignorant they 
are till something awful happens.” 

“I want to go back and grab that bird,’ 
Chink said hoarsely. 

“No,” said Andy. “Mr. Norris’ll be here 
soon.” 

“You're not going to tattle!’ Chink pro 
tested. 

““Maybe—and maybe not,” Andy said. 

“The whole school will ride us,” Chink 
warned him. 

“Maybe—maybe not,” Andy repeated 
“But no matter what happens, remember 
what I told Zip. He’s in the middle of two 
crimes—one against Balder and Teddy, an- 
other against the club and Mr. Norris and 
science. If the rocket is triggered with Balder 
inside, it won’t work. People will hold Mr. 
Norris responsible for allowing cruelty to 
living things and using unscientific meth 
ods.” 

Silently, the boys went down the hill till 
they caught sight of Mr. Norris and Red 
hurrying up it. 


(Please turn to page 36) 
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The Three Monkeys 


By Margaret Hockersmith 


A BLACK scowl twisted Tom's face as he 
plodded along toward the grocery store. He 
watched the fast-disappearing figure of his 
friend Jack as he rode away on his new 
bicycle. If Tom’s scowling glance could have 
done any harm, the bicycle would have 
broken into pieces. It was not that he really 
wanted that to happen. He was happy for 
his friend’s good luck, but it did seem un- 
fair that an aunt or uncle always seemed to 
guess what Jack wanted. Whatever Jack 
wanted, it would soon be delivered to his 
front door. 

“I run errands and clean out basements, 
to make enough to buy a good used bike,” 
Tom growled, “and a new one is just given 
to Jack.” 
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By the time he had finished running the 
errand and started for home, it was almost 
dark. The lights from a car that was turning 
the corner glinted on something beside the 
road. It was a man’s billfold! He picked it 
up and looked up and down the sidewalk. 
There was not a person in sight. Maybe 
there was a name inside. He opened the 
billfold, and gasped. Money was stuffed in- 
side the billfold like carelessly wadded news- 
paper. 

In his mind, he could see the gleaming 
new bike that was in the window of Harper's 
Bicycle Shop. For some reason, he could not 
even remember how nice the bike had looked. 
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Sometimes 
By Eleanor Halbrook Zimmerman 


S OMETIMES when I say my prayers 
I talk so much that I 

Forget to stop politely 
And wait for God’s reply. 


Sometimes when I say my prayers 
I quite forget that He 

Would like a little quiet, so 
That He can speak to me. 


But other times I’m wiser, 
And being very still, 

Wait for Him to let me know 
The things that are His will. 


He searched the billfold, but he could not 
find anything that gave the owner's name 
or address. 

“Well—finders, keepers,” he laughed. 

“But it doesn’t belong to you,” his con- 
science argued. 

“Oh, I know.” Tom sighed. “I was only 
joking. I'll turn it over to the police.” 

On the way to the police station, he passed 
the bicycle shop. He stopped to gaze long- 
ingly at the shining red-and-white bike. Cup- 
ping his hands around his face, he peered 
at the used bikes near the back. 

“Just two dollars,” he whispered. “Two 
little dollars is all I need.” The billfold felt 
warm in his hand. He opened it and looked 
at the money again. Quickly, he closed it, 
shoved it into his pocket, and ran down the 
street. 

The bright lights of the police station 
seemed to blink a friendly greeting. He 
hurried up the steps and inside the big door. 
The policeman at the front désk looked up 
and smiled. 


“Hi, Tom,” he said. ‘““What are you doing 
here?” 

It was Mr. Baker, who lived down the 
street from Tom. Tom handed him the bill. 
fold. Mr. Baker looked inside and whistled. 


“Somebody is going to be mighty thankful 
that you found this, Tom. I’m sorry to say 
this, but some boys might not have been s0 
honest.” 

“Well, the money did look good,” Tom 
said honestly. “But it didn’t belong to me.” 
He said good-by and opened the door to 
leave. A man rushed past him and into the 
station. As the door closed behind him, Tom 
heard a glad cry. 

The next morning Tom was on his way to 
the grocery store for Mrs. Jackson. As he 
passed the bicycle shop, Mr. Harper called 
to him. Tom walked slowly past the gleam- 
ing new bikes to the little office at the back 
of the shop. 

“I want to thank you, Tom,” said Mr. 
Harper in a husky voice. “You saved my 
shop for me, boy.” 

“I did? What did I do?” Tom asked in 
surprise. 

“Didn’t you find a billfold yesterday?” 
asked Mr. Harper. 

“Yes, I did,’ Tom answered. He won 
dered how Mr. Harper knew about it. 

“Didn't it look like mine?” Mr. Harper 
asked as he pulled a billfold from his hip 
pocket. 

Tom’s eyes opened wide in surprise. He 
nodded, and Mr. Harper laid the billfold 
on the desk. “It was mine, Tom, and in it 
was every cent I owned. I sold my house to 
pay for this shop. I’m going to live in the 
apartment at the back.” 

“I'm glad you have your money,” Tom 
told him. 


“I don’t have the money now,” Mr. Harper 
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“Didn’t you find a billfold yesterday?” asked Mr. Harper 


said, holding out an empty billfold. “I have 
something better.”” He showed Tom a piece 
of paper. “It’s the deed to this shop, and I 
want to reward you for helping me.” 

“Oh, no,” Tom protested. 

“I don’t have any money left,” continued 
Mr. Harper. “But here is something I have 
ptized for years.” He took a small object 
from the desk drawer and handed it to Tom. 
“This was made from a large peach seed. 
‘It was given to me by my mother years ago. 
Her father made it for her when she was a 
little girl.” 


Tom looked at it closely. It was a carving 
of the three monkeys: See No Evil, Speak 
No Evil, and Hear No Evil. How glad he 
was to be able to accept this prized pos- 
session and to look Mr. Harper straight in 
the eye! 
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“Thank you! I'll keep it always,” he said, 
and he started for the door. “I’m sorry to 
have to rush, but I am on an errand for Mrs. 
Jackson.” 


“Just a minute,” called Mr. Harper. 
“Things will be hard for me until business 
picks up, and I can’t do much right now. 
But I know you have been saving for a 
bicycle, and I want you to pick out a new 
one. Pay me what you have: already saved, 
and you can use the bicycle while you earn 
the rest.” 


“Say, that’s great,” Tom cried. He ran to 
look at the red-and-white bike. Then he 
thought of something, and he said, “I 


_ thought everyone had to pay cash.” 


“Yes, that is true,” Mr. Harper agreed. 
“But, you see, Tom, I know that I can trust 
you,” he finished softly. 
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A PRETTY red cow lived in Farmer Brown’s 
pasture. Her name was Daisy Belle. Ever 
since she could remember, Daisy Belle had 
wanted to tell stories. She knew happy 
crickets and happy cowbirds. She knew how 
grass tasted. She knew just how yellow but- 
tercups are. 

But she couldn't tell stories. 

All she could say was, “Moo.” 

One day, Daisy Belle was caught in a light 
spring rain. The rain drip-dropped, drip- 
dropped on her pretty red coat. Daisy Belle 
wanted to tell a story about the rain. She 
wanted to tell how it drip-dropped. 

But she couldn't tell stories. 

All she could say was “Moo.” 


By Ruby Zagoren 


Who would understand her if she said 
“Moo, moo, moo’? The other cows under- 
stood her. But would anyone else? Would 
older people? Would children? 

Daisy Belle liked children. She wanted 
to tell them stories. She wanted to make them 
happy. 

But she couldn’t tell stories. 

All she could say was “Moo.” 

Daisy Belle grew so sad she could not 
eat. Farmer Brown noticed and wondered. 
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He thought Daisy Belle needed different 
food. He gave her special grain. 

But Daisy Belle couldn’t eat. She was too 
sad. 

Farmer Brown was puzzled. He put her 
in a different pasture. Daisy Belle was still 
too sad to eat. 

Farmer Brown brushed her red coat. He 
rubbed Daisy Belle behind her ear. ° 

Still Daisy Belle was sad. She tried to tell 
Farmer Brown why she was sad. 

But all she could say was “Moo.” 

Days passed. Daisy Belle was too sad to 
eat. She grew thin. She looked over the 
pasture fence. Perhaps someone outside the 
pasture would understand her. 

Then one sunny day, she jumped over the 
fence. As she walked along, she grew hap- 
pier. She hoped someone would understand 
her. She nibbled on the grass. She tasted a 
weed or two. 


looked up. It was a bluebird. The bluebird 
flew down to a twig near Daisy Belle’s ear. 

“Daisy Belle, please come back to Farmer 
Brown’s pasture. I miss you. The cricket 
misses you. The cowbirds miss you. And 
Farmer Brown misses you, too. Please come 
back,” the bluebird told the pretty red cow. 

“But the boys and girls don’t miss me. 
They are always busy playing,” said Daisy 
Belle. 

“They miss you most of all,” said the blue- 
bird. “You give them milk. No one else 
can do that.” 

“I want to tell them stories about the 
pasture,” said Daisy Belle. 

“Anyone can tell stories about the pas- 
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She heard a “tweet tweet.” Daisy Belle 


ture,” said the bluebird. “But only a cow 
can give them milk.” 


‘Daisy Belle chewed on a piece of grass. 
She chewed for a long time. And as she 
chewed, she thought and thought. She 
thought of the boys and girls who needed 
milk. And only a cow can give milk. This 
was a happy thought. 

Daisy Belle turned around. She started 
walking back to the pasture. She walked 
slowly. She thought more about the boys and 
girls. She walked faster and faster. Then 
she ran, and then she galloped. She had to 
hurry. She didn’t have time to tell stories. 
The. boys and girls needed milk for their 


supper. 


She heard Farmer Brown call, ‘Daisy 
Belle, come, Daisy Belle.” 

She leaped over the pasture fence. She 
ran to Farmer Brown. She was happy. Daisy 
Belle wanted to give milk to the boys and 
girls right away. 

She lifted her chin and said, ““Moo-oo!” 
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“All things I am, can do, and be 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in 
me.” ® With God's help, I can do any- 
thing He gives me to do. 


I make friends by being friendly. ® | 
show myself to be thoughtful, under- 
standing, and helpful. I give to others 
the friendship I want others to give me. 


As a child of God I am free. ® | am not 
bound by undesirable, ugly habits; I 
can make myself whatever I want my- 
self to be, with God's help. 


The Christ in me sees the Christ in 
every other person. ® | know that what 
is right and good will come about, be- 
cause God is in charge of all. 


There is but one presence and one 
power in my life: the presence and 
power of God, the good. ® Because this 
is true, only good comes to me. 


I follow God's perfect plan of living. 
I take time to work, time to play, and 
time to rest. When it is time to rest, I 
relax in God's loving care. 


I know that I shall be treated fairly, 
because I am fair in my treatment of 
others. ® Nothing can stand in the way 
of the justice and goodness of God. 


Would you like to have these pro 
on a plain sheet that you can tack 
on your wall or paste in a little bos 
Write to WEE WISDOM, Lee’s Sum 
Missouri. 


I am God’s willing, loving, o 
child. ® I ask Him what He wantsy 
to do; I listen for His answer, and 
obey gladly. 


I make good use of my God-given a | 
ities. * Whatever I need to do, T com 
with God's help. ] 


I bless my school and all 
everywhere. ® I ask God to guide @ 
help my teachers and to help all wh 
go to school to study and learn. 


Jesus Christ heals me. ® His Spirit 
me heals every weakness or inj 
and protects me from all danger. @ 


God works with me in everything | ¢ 
Because God helps me, I do all that 
can to help others, and we work 
gether in good will. 


Thank You, Father, for using me 
help bless others. ® Thank You forg 
ing me a part in Your wonderful Wi 
in the world. 


I forgive myself as I forgive oth 
I do not blame myself or anyones 
mistakes that are past; I look ahe 
and know that God loves me. 


| WorwithGod 
life. 


lam a messenger of God's light to all 
around me. ® His light of love and good 
shines through me to bless everyone I 
see. 


God is always with me, to guide and 
to guard me. ® | thank Him for helping 
me to be calm, poised, alert, kind, and 
considerate always. 


I have faith in God, the good. 8 | take 
things as they come and make the best 
of them, knowing that God will bring 


me safely through every experience of 
life. 


In faith and confidence, I follow Jesus 
Christ. ® I live every day as He would 
want me to live. Because He is kind, 
loving, and helpful, I am kind, loving, 
and helpful. 


I use my imagination wisely. = | 
imagine myself and everyone I know 
as happy, strong, and prosperous. In 
my mind, I see the whole world at 
peace, part of God's kingdom. 


I keep a smile on my face, so that 
God’s love can shine through me. ® | 
know that a happy face is a window 
through which God's Spirit can be 
seen blessing everyone. 


I am never alone, because Jesus is al- 
ways with me. ® Because | walk with 
Him, I have the friendship and love of 
all who love and serve Him. 


I am willing to let God guide me. 
Through prayer, He shows me the way; 
then I follow the path He points out. 


With God's help, I am a friend to all. 
I do not let little things or big things 
upset me; I forgive and show others 
that I am friendly. 


I pray in faith for the health, strength, 
and happiness of everyone I know. 
I think of everyone as well, strong, and 
happy. 


I remember to take time to pray. ® Be- 
cause I believe in the power of prayer, 
I turn trustingly to God in prayer 
throughout every day. 


My faith is in God. ® Each morning, I! 
turn to Him in prayer. If anything un- 
expected happens, I turn to Him. At 
night I go to Him in prayer before I go 
to sleep. 


I am always on the lookout for new, 
helpful ideas. ® | know that every use- 
ful idea comes from God, so I make 
good use of the ideas | get. 


I keep my thoughts on what needs to 
be done. ® | do one thing at a time, and 
do it well; then I focus my thoughts on 
the next thing that should be done. 


I trust in God to care for and guide 
those I love. * | do not worry, for I 
know that He is in control of every- 
thing that happens. 


Wherever I am, God is. ® He goes be- 
fore me, making my way safe and 
easy. Nothing can harm me for God is 
my guide and my protector. 
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September 
BY LINDA MecNEILL (11 years) 


September, September! 

The first month of fall. 

Jack Frost appears, 

And the leaves begin to fall. 


September, September! 
A month I hold dear. 

Its back to the classroom 
For another school year. 


September, September! 

Football season is back 

You can hear the crowds yelling 

“Pass, Henry,” “Go, Joe,” “Run, Jack.” 


The Woodpecker . 


BY BARBARA KAY CUNNINGHAM 
(9 years) 


The woodpecker pecked out a little round 
hole 

And made him a house in the telephone pole. 

One day when I watched he poked out his 
head, 

And he had on a hood and a collar of red. 

When the streams of rain pour out of the 
sky 

And the sparkles of lightning go flashing by 

And the big, big wheels of thunder roll, 

He can snuggle back in the telephone pole. 
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Robin Redbreast 
BY GREG JORDAN (10 years) 


There is a little robin redbreast asitting in a 
tree, 

And every time I walk by he turns his head 
toward me. 

The first time I saw him he was just a very 
little thing; 

But now, just three months later, he can fly 
around and sing. 


My Faith in God 
BY JANENE ADAMS (10 years) 


When I am in the dark at night 

And I can feel a bit of fright, 

I ask the Heavenly Father above; 

“Please make me feel Your special love.” 
He answers my prayer, and I feel good 
And go to sleep like I should. 

When I am asleep I dream a dream 

Of pleasant things in a lovely scene. 
When I wake up the birds will sing, 

The sun will shine on everything. 


The Nest 
BY CATHY LYNN McCONAGHY (7 years). 


I looked to the east, 

I looked to the west, 

I could not find the turkey’s nest. 
I thought it best 

To forget the nest, 

For I needed to rest. 
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Little George Washington 


BY LEWIS YEAGLEY BUCKINGHAM 
(10 years) 


We can’t all be Washington, 
And have our birthdays celebrated; 
But we can love the things he loved, 
And hate the things he hated. 


He loved the truth; he hated lies; 

He minded what his mother taught him, 
And everyday he tried to do 

The simple duties it brought him. 


Perhaps the reason little folks 

Are sometimes great when they grow tall, 
Is just because, like Washington, 

They did their best when they were small. 


Night Stars 
BY JANICE COOPER (8 years) 


When night stars enter the sky, 

As the earth turns the stars go by. 
The people like to see such a sight; 
They don’t care even if it is night. 


Editor’s Note 

What to send us for these pages: Your own 
stories and ange Please help us to keep 
these Pages of copied work. Be sure that 
the work you send us is your own. 

When to send it: At least four months before 
the number it is to be used in. If your poem 
or story is for February, send it now. 

How to sv aie it: Write plainly. Give — 
name, address, and age. Inclose a note from 
a parent or teacher —' us that the work 
is your own, not copied, Stories should not 
be longer than 200 words. ; 

Where to send it: Address your letter to Wee 
Wisdom Writers’ Guild, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 

Who can have his work published: Any reader 
under thirteen years of age who has not had 
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his work published on these pages within a 

year. 

We regret that we cannot return unused con- 
tributions. 
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The Hush of the Lake 
BY DOUGLAS MILLER (10 years) 


As I stood along the lake shore, 

The sunset grew near more beautiful. 

There were the sun’s last rays 

And the last memory of the day. 

As the lake began to shimmer and glow, 

I began to feel God’s power very near me— 

To think that He made this whole wide 
world, 

From the mountains and desert to the sea’s 
tide. 

I'd never before had a feeling as strong as 
that— 

To think that He made us and each whale 
and tiny snail. 

I never knew His power to create 

Until I stood there in the hush of the lake. 


My Playmates 
BY RONNIE CONOLEY (9 years) 


My best playmates are not real live girls and 
. boys, 
They're my dog, teddy bear, and other 
stuffed toys. 
I place them on my bed when I leave for 
the day. 
They're always there when I'm ready to play. 


They're always happy and never sad. 

They're the best playmates I’ve ever had. 

They watch over me at night when my 
prayers are said, 

Because you see they never have to go to 


bed. 


I pretend they're people from many differ- 
ent lands; 

They have even been musicians and con- 
ducted many bands. 

We have many parties and lots of fun. 

And they still sit quietly when day is done. 
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Gideon—a Fearless Leader 


(Continued from page 13) 


Only the stumps remained of their sacred 
trees. ““Who has done this?’”’ one of the men 
asked in a loud, resentful voice. 

“Yes, who?” a shout went up. 

After searching and questioning, they dis- 
covered that Gideon was guilty. Gideon 


trembled when he heard the indignation of © 


the crowd that had gathered in front of his 
father’s house. When Gideon’s father Joash 
went to the door, the leader of the mob de- 
manded, “Bring out your son, that he may 
die, for he has pulled down the altar of 


In his heart Joash knew that Gideon had 
done a good thing. Bravely he refused to 
give up his son. “If Baal is a god,” he said, 
“let him contend for himself.” 

What Joash really meant was, “If Baal is 
powerful, let him send punishment.” These 
words made some in the crowd realize that 
Baal was only a man-made god and as such 
could do nothing. Some followers of Baal 
slunk away, ashamed that they had been 
tempted to believe in a false god. Others 
waited to see whether Baal would strike 
Gideon down. When nothing happened, they 
saw that whatever is false has no power. 
After that, the people began to worship God. 
They respected Gideon as their judge and 
leader, calling him Jerubbaal, which means 
contender with Baal. 

One day a terrified messenger brought bad 
news to Gideon. “The Midianites have 
crossed the Jordan and are encamped in the 
Valley of Jezreel. With them are all the 


armies of the East,” he reported. 


“Lead our army,” the messenger and the 
other Israelites begged. Gideon consented. 
But then old doubts as to his talents as a 
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leader again came to Gideon. Was he clever 
enough to outwit all those armed men in 
the Valley of Jezreel? For hours he argued 
with himself—just as we often do; good, 
like the angel, says, ‘The Lord is with you,” 
but evil suggests, “How can I be sure?” 

Finally Gideon gave up his doubts and 
trusted in God. When he called for an army, 
thirty-two thousand men came to follow him. 
Gideon set up an encampment near the Mid- 
ianite army. 

“The people with you are too many,” the 
Lord said to Gideon. At first Gideon did not 
understand how that could be. Then he real- 
ized that God wanted the Israelites to win, 
not by the number of men but by the power 
of righteousness. If they triumphed by hu- 
man strength, they might boast that they did 
not need God’s help. But Gideon was puz- 
zled about which men to keep and how 
many. He turned to God for help. 

The answer came: ‘Say to them that who- 
ever is fearful and trembling should return 
home.” 

Gideon wondered why he had not thought 
of this before. Certainly cowardly soldiers 
would not do well in battle. When he made 
the announcement that fearful men should 
go home, twenty-two thousand men left. 

Gideon felt alarmed but the Lord said: 
“The people are still too many. Take them 
down to the water, and I will test them for 
you.” 

Some of the soldiers, unmindful of the 
enemy close at hand, threw their weapons 
aside. Then they knelt down and putting 
their faces in the water, drank thirstily. 
Others remained alert to the possibility of 
attack. They also chose more carefully the 
water that they drank. Holding their weap- 
ons in one hand, they cupped the other hand, 
dipped water into it, and lapped it up. 

“With the three hundred men who lapped. 
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I will deliver you,” God said to Gideon. 
“Let all the others go home.” 

The sight of only three hundred men, 
with whom he would march against the 
armies of the East, made Gideon faint 
hearted. Again the temptation rose within 
him to believe in human strength and in 
numbers instead of in God’s power. 

That night the Lord said to Gideon, 
“Arise, go down to the Midianite camp with 
Purah your servant. You shall hear what 
they say. Afterward your hands shall be 
strengthened to go against them.” 

Stealthily Gideon and Purah crept through 
the blackness of the night. As they neared 
the Midianite camp, they saw in the light 
cast by the campfires a sea of tents. There 
must be thousands of Midianites, thought 
Gideon. Shivering and holding his breath, 
he looked around the camp. Close to where 
he and Purah stood, two men were talking. 


One of them told of a dream he had had. 
“Lo, a cake of barley bread tumbled into 
the camp of Midian and came to the tent 
and struck it. The tent lay flat.” 


“This is no other than the sword of Gid- 
eon,” the man’s companion answered. “Into 
his hand God has given Midian and all the 
host.” 


Filled with gratitude for this encourage- 
ment, Gideon rushed back to camp. “Arise!” 
he called to his followers, ‘for the Lord has 
given the host of Midian into your hand.” 

By now, Gideon trusted God completely. 
Instead of arming his three hundred soldiers 
with weapons, he gave each a trumpet and 
a pitcher with a lamp inside it. It was for- 
tunate that he had selected men of courage, 
for the orders he gave seemed as strange as 
the equipment he had given them. 

Shortly before midnight, Gideon and his 
little army set off with a trumpet in one hand 
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and a pitcher with a lamp in the other. 
Quietly they surrounded the huge camp of 
the Midianites. Except for the sentries, all 
the thousands of soldiers lay sleeping. 

When Gideon blew a blast on his trumpet, 
all his followers imitated, blowing long and 
loudly. Then they smashed the pitchers they 
had carried and shouted as captains would 
shout to their followers, “A sword for the 
Lord and for Gideon!” 

To the terrified Midianites roused from 
sleep, the smashing pitchers sounded like 
the movement of a large army of men fully 
armed. The light from the lamps that had 
been carried in the pitchers confused them. 
Grabbing their swords, the Méidianites 
slashed out blindly, injuring each other in- 
stead of the Israelites. Most of them, think- 
ing themselves surrounded by ruthless en- 
emies, ran for their lives. Stumbling and fall- 
ing, many were trampled. The pursuing 
Israelites easily captured their leaders. 

After that the Midianites troubled Israel 
no more. Because Gideon had overpowered 
the enemy with only three hundred men 
who carried pitchers and trumpets, the 
Israelites knew God had given them the 
victory. 

But the Israelites also wanted to honor 
Gideon. “Rule over us,” they asked him. 

“I will not rule over you,” Gideon told 
them. “The Lord will rule over you.” But 
he did serve as judge. People came from all 
over Israel to seek his help. Some were hav- 
ing as much trouble with jealousy, quarrel- 
someness and selfishness among themselves 
as Israel had once had with the Midianites. 

Gideon brought peace to these troubled 
persons and to all of Israel. He did it by 
showing the Israelites that, with God’s help, 
we can do everything from finding the cour- 
age to ask forgiveness to summoning love to 
heal a quarrel. 
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The Mystery of the Red Box 


(Continued from page 7) 


member me. You went to school with me. 
I'm David Blair, and this is David, Junior, 
Cathy, and my wife, Ann. Ann, this is Sadie 
Evans.” 

“Sadie Richards now,” she said, smiling. 
“Land sakes, you must all come over and see 
us and meet my family. But are you really 
going to live in your mother’s old house, as 
I've heard?” 

“We certainly are,’ Daddy said. 

“Well, I hope——” Sadie faltered, 
stopped, and then went on, “I hope you 
won't find the old town too dull. Excuse me 
—more customers.” 

As she bustled off, Mrs. Blair leaned to- 
ward her husband and said softly, “She 
started to say something else, didn’t she? I 
wonder what it was!” 

“I don’t know,” Daddy said with a shrug. 
Then he winked at Mother and said jokingly, 
“Probably something about the good old 
days in school.” ; 

Mother laughed, but Dave and Cathy no- 
ticed that Sadie looked at them rather 
strangely several times, and when she 
brought them big wedges of blueberry pie 
with ice cream, she did not stop to talk. 
Dave raised his eyebrows at Cathy in the ex- 
pression that meant “We'll have to talk this 
over later,” but there was no chance to talk 
then. 

By the time they got back to the house, 
the movers were already there with their big 
orange-colored van. Daddy unlocked the 
front door, and the two men began carrying 
in the furniture. 

“Don’t worry about a thing, sir,” one of 
the movers said to Mr. Blair. “You just sit 
down in the chair in the hall—that’s the 
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first thing we brought in—and tell us which 
rooms the things goin.” 

Cathy and Dave decided to stay outside 
awhile and watch the men unload the van. 
The dining-room chairs were just being car- 
ried into the house when a boy about Dave's 
age came across the street. He was carefully 
leading two little girls by the hand. They 
were about four years old, and their blond 
curls and blue eyes were exactly alike. 

“Look, Dave,” Cathy said, ‘twins. Aren’t 
they cute? They're just like dolls!” 

“I guess they're cute all right, but what a 
bother for a big brother!” 

“Oh, I don’t know!” joked Cathy. “You 
don’t seem to mind me!” They smiled at 
each other as they watched the boy carefully 
help the little girls over the curb. 

“I'm Tommy Ames,” he introduced him- 
self. “This is Ann, and this is Nan. Don’t 
worry if you can’t tell them apart—I can’t 
myself, sometimes.” 

Cathy and Dave introduced themselves, 
and Dave was just learning from Tommy 
that the Grove Corners school had a foot- 
ball team that was really good when little 
Ann tugged at Cathy’s skirt. Her eyes were 
round as saucers, and so were Nan’s; and 
Dave and Cathy knew why Sadie had looked 
at them so strangely in the restaurant when 
the little girl piped up in her clear voice, 
“Are you really going to live in the haunted 


house?” 
(To be continued) 


Helping 
By Claire Saalbach 


I HELP MY mother every day 

By putting all my toys away. 

I dust the chairs and tables, too, 

And how they sparkle when I’m through! 
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WHAT AMI? 
BY LISA CLIBORN 


1. You can fill me up, but if you take away 
my first letter you will make me sick. 

2. I go very slowly, but if you take away my 
first letter you can use me in building 
houses. 

3. You can find me only in winter unless 
you take away my first letter; then you 
can find me right away. 

4. You can use me to fasten things, but if 
you take away my first letter I will go to 
sleep. 

5. You will find me old, but if you take 
away my first letter I am a story. 

6. I am nothing, but if you take away my 
first letter you will make me into some- 
thing. 

7. I will hurt you, but if you take away my 
first letter you will turn me into cinders. 

8. You can write on me, but if you take 
away my first letter I will make you miss 
your bus. 


INDOOR FOOTBALL 


BY ROSALIE W. DOSS 


This is an interesting paper-and-pencil 
game to play indoors when the weather is 
too bad to play football outside. The object 
of the game is to see who can make eleven 
words first, using the letters in football. 
Then you might play again and see who can 
make the most additional words out of the 
same word. 
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Answers on Page 37 


WHAT’S MY NAME? 
BY MARY K. BARRON 


1. I said “I know not what course others 
may take; but as for me, give me liberty, 
or give me death!” 

2. I fought and lost a duel with Aaron 
Burr. ; 

3. With my horse, Traveler, I served as 
general of the Army of northern Virginia 
during the Civil War, and my army sur- 
rendered to General Grant when the 
South lost the war. 

4. I was the first person to band a bird 
in order to recognize it the following 
year. I am author of the book “The 
Birds of America.” 

5. I was six feet, four inches tall, lean, 
with dark complexion, gray eyes, and 
course dark hair. I wore a tall hat. | 
was President of the United States. 


WHAT TOY AM I? 


BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER MCCAW 


You need five letters in a row 

To spell a certain toy I know. 
Take number one from buttermilk, 
And number two from rain; 

It’s plain to see that number three 
Makes up a part of pain. 

You always mention letter four 
When telling what you do; 

A letter in the four of twin 
Completes this word for you. 

What toy am I? 
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WHAT AMI? 
BY MELVIN L. BUCKLES 


My color is bright, my size is small. 
Sometimes I live alone. 

I cannot walk, I cannot crawl, 

I never stray from home. 


I do not eat much; my wants are few. 
| never, never fly. 

And now I'll give to you a clue: 

I never close an eye. 


My home is small, most often round, 
It's very wet inside. 
You'll find that I can move around; 
I'm very much alive. 


ANIMAL MOTHER AND CHILD 
BY MARY K. BARRON 


In the following sentences, the name of 
the mother is in capital letters. See if you 
can find her child hidden in the sentence. 
Example: The man from Cuba saw his first 
RACCOON yesterday. A cub is the child of 
a raccoon. 

1. The GOAT riding a kiddie car was a 
funny sight. 

2. The MARE was acting very coltish as she 
frisked in the pasture. 

3. Kit tends the dog while Alice feeds the 
CAT. 

4, The DOG is sleeping in our pup tent. 

5. The PIGEON squabbled with the 
chicken. 

6. The BEAR refused to come out of his 
cubbyhole until spring. 


ONE MINUTE, PLEASE 


BY GOTTFRIED R. VON KRONENBERGER 


Can you do things quickly? Read aloud 
the following paragraph backwards, starting 
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from the bottom right-hand corner. Have 
someone time you. 

.detalutargnoc eb ot evresed uoy ,etunim eno 
ni hpargarap elohw siht daer evah uoy fI .4 
.neves si rewsna tcerroc ehT .tluser eht tuo 
llaC .owt yb rewsna eht edivid dna rehtegot 
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FAMOUS QUOTATIONS 


BY BERTHA LATTA TRELING 


Can you complete these famous sayings? 
1. “Don’t put off till tomorrow . . 
2. “A bird in the hand... 

3. “All work and no play... 

4. “Anew broom... 

5. “Don’t count your chickens... . 
6. ‘Actions speak .. . 

7. “Better late... 

8: “Barking dogs... 

9. “Don’t swap horses... 

10. “Don’t cross the bridge . . . 

11. “Don’t cut off your nose... 

12. “Allis not gold... 


A WORD GAME 


BY MABEL NIEDERMEYER MCCAW 


Beginning with the word “and,” place a 
different letter in front of it to make the 
new words defined here: 

1. -and, a part of the body. 

2. -and, found on the seashore. 

3. -and, a number of musicians playing to- 
gether. 

- and, solid part of the earth’s surface. 

. -and, used by a fairy. 
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Dear Boosters: 


It is time to start to school again. Shall 
we put on our Golden Gloves and wear them 
to school on the very first day? It would be 
good if we wore them every day this whole 
year. These gloves work like magic to help 
us remember the golden rule. They help us 
to remember to play fair and to be friendly 
and courteous and helpful to our teachers 
and classmates. 

Now is a good time to reread your Booster 
pledge and resolve to keep the pledge all 
year long. Shall we say the pledge together 
right now: 

“I promise that I will try to think and say 
and do only that which is loving, joyous, 
happy, truthful, kind, cheerful, encouraging, 
and helpful. 

“I will try to think only good thoughts at 


all times toward all people. I will try to let 
my words and actions express these good 
thoughts. 

“I know that God is my help in every need. 
Because He loves me, He guides me and pro- 
tects me. 

“I am happy and I radiate joy to all the 
world.” 

Let us make this the best school year we 
have ever had. Happy first-day-of-school to 
all of you! 

If you are not a member of the Good 
Words Booster Club and would like to know 
how you, too, can wear a pair of Golden 
Gloves, just write to Barbara Benson, WEE 
WispoM, Lee’s Summit, Missouri, and ask 
for an application blank. 

Joyfully and lovingly, 
BARBARA BENSON, Secretary 


Dear Barbara: Today, as I was walking 
around the house I saw my cat Fluffy. Sud- 
denly he began to cough and he couldn't 
seem to stop. For a minute I didn’t know 
what to do. Then I prayed for God to help 
Fluffy. I had scarcely started to pray when 
Fluffy stopped coughing. He walked over 
to me and began to purr and rub against my 
leg. He didn’t cough again. —GARY 


= God’s healing power reaches out to all 
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creatures, Gary. Fluffy knows that you love. 


him, just as you know that God loves you. 
Your faith in God made it possible to help 
Fluffy. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am very happy to be 4 
member of the Good Words Booster Club. 
It has helped me with a big problem. I used 
to live in Miami, Florida. When I heard 
that we were moving to Alaska I was very 
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happy and could hardly wait. But when I 
got here I found it wasn’t at all like I 
thought it would be. I got so I almost hated 
it here; it is so wet and messy outside. You 
have to wear a coat, a raincoat, and boots 
much of the time. But God is helping me to 
like Alaska now. —VALORIE 


8 God is everywhere, Valorie. He is with you 
in your new home just as He was with you 
in your old home. Alaska and Florida are 
both parts of God’s world, therefore God’s 
blessings are to be found in both places. 
Remember, Valorie, no matter where you 
may live, God is there. We are happy to 
know that you are letting God help you to 
like your new home. May the blessing of 
happiness be yours, Valorie. 


Dear Barbara: My mother thinks I have 
changed a great deal for the better since I 
joined the Good Words Booster Club. I 
think the club is wonderful. I received my 
pin and I like it very much. For a good deed 
I am making scrapbooks for the children in 
our hospitals. —BONNIE 


« It always makes us happy to read a letter 
from a good Booster like you, Bonnie. We 
like your good deed. What a wonderful 
way to bring happiness to others! The chil- 
dren will receive much joy from receiving 
the scrapbooks, and you will be blessed with 
happiness because you gave them. 


Dear Barbara: Would you please send me an 
application blank so I can join the Good 
Words Booster Club? I will try to be a good 
Booster. I try to remember my manners when 
someone gives me something. —JUANITA 


" We are happy to send you an application 
blank, Juanita. Polite boys and girls make 
good Boosters. Boys and girls who say 
“please” and “thank you” spread joy wher- 
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ever they go. These magic words are easy 
to say and they are sure to open a world 
of happiness to anyone who uses them regu- 
larly. 


Dear Barbara: Whenever | start to lose my 
temper or speak harshly to someone I always 
remember the commandment, “Do unto 
others as you would have them do unto you.” 
It helps me a lot. —TERESA 


= Thank you, Teresa, for telling us how 
you use the golden rule. We are much hap- 
pier when we learn to control our angry 
thoughts and replace them with thoughts of 
love and kindness. 


Dear Barbara: | am a new member and this 
is my first letter: One night when I was all 
alone in the house I became frightened. I 
prayed to God to help me and soon I was 
not afraid anymore. —WILLIAM 


= God is always with you, William, guard- 
ing and protecting you. Truly, we need never 
be afraid, for God and love and Truth are 
here with us, now and always. We can never 
really be alone, for God is always with us, 
night and day. 


Dear Barbara: 1 am glad I am a Booster 
now. I know the club will help me to do the 
right things—in fact, it already has. I was 
mad at a friend and I was not going to for- 
give her. Then I remembered to be a true 
Booster and I forgave her. I am happier 
now. —KATHY 


= True Boosters radiate joy to all the world, 
but this is impossible if we hold grudges in 
our heart. Remember, Kathy, a good Booster 
tries to think only good thoughts toward all 
people. We are glad that you have forgiven 
your friend. You acted like the true Booster 
you really are. 
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Mire Mm-m-m-m!” hummed 
Lorna Grover as she skipped along on her 
way to school. Then she burst into a gay 
little song that she had learned in class: 
“Merrily we roll along, roll along, roll 
along——” As she sang, her long, yellow 
pony tail bobbed and waggled like a real 
pony’s tail, and her blue dress billowed in 
the breeze. 

Walking carefully at the side of the dusty 
road to keep her shoes nice, she swung her 
lunch pail merrily, thinking of what was in- 
side it. Her lunch was enough to make any 
eight-year-old girl feel happy! 
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Besides the fruit and milk, she knew that 
there were some of her favorite peanut 
butter-and-raisin sandwiches. “Um-m-m!” 
she said to herself, her mouth watering. But, 
best of all, there was a huge piece of 
Mother’s chocolate layer cake with the yum- 
miest icing! She hoped the noon lunch per- 
iod would come fast. 

As she reached the door of the one-room 
country schoolhouse, she spied her best 
friend, Nancy Bates, and called to her. 

“Hi, Nancy! You’re early this morning!” 

“I got a ride,” said Nancy, but she did 
not sound happy. 

“What's the matter? Are you mad at 
somebody?” asked Lorna. 

“You know what? I forgot my lunch this 
morning! Mrs. Brown phoned and said I 
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By Muriel L. Sonne 


could ride to school in her car, and I hurried 
out to meet her and left my lunch pail on 
the table!” 

Lorna’s face fell. Her lovely lunch! She 
just could not share it! 

“Oh,” she said in a careless way, as if it 
did not matter. “You can get an extra-big 
snack when you go home after school.” 

“But I’m going to be awfully hungry at 
noon, I know,’ Nancy said, looking wist- 
fully at Lorna’s Davy Crockett lunch pail. 

“Well, people who forget their lunches 
just have to go hungry, I guess!” said Lorna, 
tossing her pony tail. She hurried away to 
put her books in her desk. 

She set her lunch pail lovingly on the shelf 
beside the others. It looked lonely. Usually, 
Nancy’s pail sat beside hers. Nancy's pail 
was red and Lorna’s was blue, and the pic- 
tures on them were the same. Their mothers 
had ordered them from a catalogue at the 
same time. 

She kept thinking of the delicious cake 
during the morning, and when she did, she 
said to herself, ‘It’s mine, and I’m going 
to eat every crumb of it!” Then she would 
say to herself: “I guess Nancy’s going to be 
awfully hungry, all right. But it’s my very 
favorite cake! And, anyway, I'll be hungry, 
too!” 

She looked over at Nancy when the clock 
said five minutes before twelve. She was 
glad she had not forgotten her own lunch. 
“If I didn’t have any, I guess I would want 
someone to give me some of his lunch,” she 
told herself at last. 
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That is how it happened that Lorna ran 
over to her friend as soon as they were dis- 
missed at noon, and generously offered half 
of her lunch. She divided everything evenly, 
and when it came to the cake, she had a good 
feeling inside her as she broke it carefully 
in two, politely handing Nancy the bigger 
half. Nancy, just as politely, took the smaller 
one, and they ate the cake slowly to make it 
last longer. 

When every crumb was gone, they were 
both a little hungry, but it did not seem to 
matter. Then, just as they were starting to 
play hopscotch with the other children, they 
heard a car stop out in front of the school. 
They ran to see who it was. 

“It’s Mr. Black, the mailman,’ someone 
said. 

Mr. Black called out from behind the 
wheel, “Is Nancy Bates around?” 

“Here I am, Mr. Black!” squealed Nancy, 
wondering what he wanted. 

“Hello, girlie! When I was passing your 
place, your mother called to me, and asked 
me. if I would give you your lunch pail. She 
said you forgot it. You must be pretty hungry 
by this time!” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Black,” Nancy 
laughed excitedly. “I’m not too hungry, be- 
cause Lorna gave me half of hers.” 

“Well, it’s sure nice to have friends, isn’t 
it?” grinned Mr. Black as he drove off. 

Quickly the little girls settled down to eat 
their second lunch, and Nancy divided just 
as generously as Lorna had done. There was 
a good deal of happy giggling about it, both 
girls agreeing that today’s was the very best 
school lunch they had ever had. 

But Nancy kept the nicest surprise until 
the last. Down in one corner of the pail, 
carefully wrapped in waxed paper, were two 
re-e-e-ally big squares of Lorna’s favorite 
fudge! 
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BY MAUDE E. HALLMER 


Doughnut Sundae 


D ID YOU ever eat a doughnut sundae? You 
will find them very easy to make and deli- 
cious to eat! Split a doughnut and cover the 
bottom half with butter-pecan ice cream. Put 
the other half doughnut on this and drizzle 
butterscotch sauce over it. 


Butterscotch Sauce 
3 tablespoons melted butter or margarine 
Y/, cup brown sugar 
Y/, cup light cream 
Mix together and simmer for 5 minutes. 
Beat 14 minute, and it is ready to pour over 
your doughnut. 


Canary in the Sky 


(Continued from page 16) 


“We'll wait here,” said Andy, “where no 
one will see us. And pray I make good use of 
my wits!” 

When Mr. Norris and Red came close, 
Andy stepped into their path. 

“Did you see the principal?” he asked. 

Mr. Norris shook his head. “She wasn’t 
even at school. There must have been a mix- 


up.” 
Red grinned. “Mr. Norris is polite. The 
message was faked.” 
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Andy's eyes held Red's. Then, deliberately, 
he winked. 

“Maybe,” he said slowly, “you as presi- 
dent and Mr. Norris as sponsor should check 
the rocket again.” 

Mr. Norris’ keen eyes were on Andy. He 
said slowly, “Good idea, Andy.” 

With long strides, he started on with Red 
jogging behind him. Andy and Chink 
stopped to speak to Coralee who, with three 
other girls, was waiting for the launching. 
They waved at the other Spartans, David 
and Kegs and Bob, as they climbed leisurely 
upward. 

“We've done our bit,” said Andy. “Now 
it’s up to Red and Mr. Norris.” 

They reached the site in time to see Mr. 
Norris take the canary, unharmed, from a 
section of pipe where Zip had hidden it. 

Teddy took the bird eagerly and smoothed 
his rumpled feathers. 

Zip growled, “Someone tattled!” 

Mr. Norris said sternly, “Do you think any 
scientist would send up a rocket without 
making a last minute checkup? And just 
what is your definition of tattling?” 

Zip flushed. He screwed the heel of one 
shoe deep into the soft earth of the hilltop. 
Finally he stammered, “I’m not good at 
definitions, Mr. Norris.” 

“A tattletale,” said Teddy glibly, ‘is some- 
one who tells just to get someone else into 
trouble. Telling to keep someone from get- 
ting into real trouble is different. Isn’t it, Mr. 
Norris?” 

“Good definition, boy,” Mr. Norris said. 
“Let’s get on with our test.” 

Teddy’s face tilted up at Andy, curious 
and puzzled. Strangely, Zip’s and Shoog’s 
and Joe’s faces were puzzled, too. They did 
not know and never would know whether 
“scientific procedure” or Andy had prompted 
that last inspection! 
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Amusement bubbled in Andy. He, too, 
would never know! 

“Who's going to trigger the launching, 
Mr. Norris?” Chink asked. 

Mr. Norris’ eyes twinkled as he answered, 
“Andy's scientific attitude is good. He'll 
trigger it this time.” 

The rocket soared beautifully, just as each 
member of the club had hoped it would. 
Everyone was happy, and the whole country 
congratulated itself on having the best 
science teacher in the state! 


Answers to Puzzles 


What Am I? 


1. Pail, ail. 2. Snail, nail. 3. Snow, now. 4. Snap, 
nap. 5. Stale, tale. 6. None, one. 7. Lash, ash. 
8. Slate, late. 


What’s My Name? 

1. Patrick Henry. 2. Alexander Hamilton. 3. Rob- 
ert E. Lee. 4. John Janes Audubon. 5. Abraham 
Lincoln. 
What Toy Am I? 


Train. 


What Am 1? 
Goldfish. 


Animal Mother and Child 
1. Kid. 2. Colt. 3. Kitten. 4. Pup. 5. Squab. 6. Cub. 


Famous Quotations 

1. what you can do today.” 2. is worth two in 
the bush.” 3. makes Jack a dull boy.” 4. sweeps 
dean.” 5. before they are hatched.” 6. louder 
than words.” 7. than never.” 8. seldom bite.” 
9. in the middle of the stream.” 10. until you 
come to it.” 11. to spite your face.” 12. that 
glitters.” 


A Word Game 
1. Hand. 2. Sand. 3. Band. 4. Land. 5. Wand. 
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IS “OLD BALDY” REALLY BALD? 


BY EARL CAMERON 


N O, HE isn’t bald at all, but it may seem 
so to us as we watch him wheeling high up 
in the sky, his head glistening in the sun- 
light. The head, neck, and tail of the Ameri- 
can or bald eagle— affectionately nicknamed 
Old Baldy—are covered with snow-white 
feathers by the time it is several years old. 
The rest of its body is dark brown, and the 
spread of its powerful wings ranges from 
six and a half to seven and three fourths 
feet. 

The home loving American eagle mates 
for life, building a permanent nest in a tall 
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nest is made of rather large sticks, rocks, 
seaweeds, and stalks of plants, and it is lined 
with grass. It is unusually large, from four 
to five feet thick, and may weigh as much 
as a ton. In this huge nest, or aerie, several 
eggs are laid, and the birds take turns keep 
ing the eggs warm. After the eaglets hatch, 
they grow very fast and soon appear full 
grown. But, unlike most birds, they remain 
close to the nest long after they have learned 
to fly. The loving parents spend as much a 
six months teaching and coaching the young 
ones. 

Old Baldy will eat wild ducks as well 
other birds and wild rabbits, but he prefers 
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fsh, and will steal them from the osprey. 
§wooping down to the surface of a lake or 
river, he will duck down and snatch the fish 
from the water, but he is not an expert 
fisherman. 

As truly American as the hot dog and the 
th of July, the American eagle ranges from 
Alaska to Florida. Its homeland is the United 
States, to lower California and Northern 
Mexico. 

Our forefathers chose very wisely when 
they made this strong, swift “king of birds” 
our national emblem. The American eagle 
appears on the Great Seal of this country, 
on some of our paper currency, coins, stamps, 
official flags, and military insignia. 


ODD THINGS IN NATURE 
BY MARY K. BARRON 


Tus FLAMINGO eats with his head upside 
down. This is because the lower part of his 
beak is firmly attached to this head and the 
upper part is hinged. This arrangement is 
opposite to that of most birds’ beaks and a 
human being’s jaws. 

The camel’s hump contains stored-up body 
fat, and, if he is without food for a long 
time his body uses up the fat and the hump 
becomes just an empty bag of skin. If you 
annoy a camel, he will spit at you. 
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three hundred pounds, yet a baby black bear, 
at birth, weighs less than one pound. 

The deer loses his antlers every year. Each 
spring the antlers loosen and fall off, and 
within a month the new antlers start grow- 
ing. They grow fast, for by fall they are 
full size. 

A stork has no voice, but he can make a 
noise by clapping the two parts of his bill 
together. 

A normal, full-grown kangaroo stands 
about five or six feet tall and weighs about 
two hundred pounds, but a newborn kanga- 
roo is less than one inch long. 

The rhea cannot fly, but by raising its 
wings like sails it can outrun a dog or a 
horse. 

The giraffe has trouble bending his long 
neck to the ground. In order to do so, he 
must spread his legs apart. 

An elephant is a clumsy-looking animal, 
but he walks on his toes. His heels never 
touch the ground. 

The grizzly bear leaves a footprint like 
that of a man. 

The bowhead whale has a mouth big 
enough to hold an ox, but he can swallow 
nothing larger than small crustaceans. 

There is a species of crab that can climb 
a tree. 

The “horns” of the South American 
horned frog are actually triangular growths 
on its upper eyelids. 
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ADJUSTABLE BOOK SLEEVE 


BY M. MABLE LUNZ 


C UT A long strip of felt 4 inches wide by 
14 inches long. Cut another piece of felt 4 
inches square for a pocket. Place the pocket 
on the long strip of felt 114 inches up from 
the bottom of the strip. Stitch the pocket to 
the strip of felt using colored embroidery 
thread. Stitch along both sides and across 
the bottom of the pocket using a running 
stitch, a bottonhole stitch, or you may simply 
overcast the edges. 

Divide the pocket into two compartments 
by making a running stitch from the top to 
the bottom about 34 of an inch in from the 
right edge. 

Cut two pieces of elastic 4 inches long. 
Sew one of them to each side of the felt 
strip joining the top of the strip to the bot- 
tom (see illus.). The elastic will stretch to 
allow the book sleeve to fit over any stand- 
ard-size schoolbook. 

Cut two initials 2 inches high and 1 inch 
wide, then glue them to the upper left-hand 
corner of the book sleeve. 

Slip the book sleeve over the cover of 
your favorite schoolbook. Put a pencil in the 
narrow compartment of the pocket and a 
small note pad or folded sheet of note paper 
in the other compartment. Now you have a 
note pad and pencil handy when you want 
to take notes. 
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PULL-UP PUP GREETING CARD 


BY HILDA K, WATKINS 


aon A square of construction paper 5 
by 614 inches in size. Fold it crosswise into 
four sections, making one of them 14 inch 
wide and each of the other three sections 
2 inches wide. Cut out the shaded areas as 
shown in the illustration, and also cut out 
four slots, as shown in section C. 

Trace the pup pattern and draw it on con- 
struction paper. Draw the pup’s face and 
color with crayons or paints. 

Cut the pup out, and cut two slots in the 
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lower part as illustrated. Run a narrow rib- 
bon twelve inches long through these two 
slots, bringing the ribbon end up through 
the lower slot and back through the upper 
slot. Run the same end through slots 1, 2, 
and 3 in section C of the folder as shown. 
Run ribbon end X through slot 4. 

Fold section D back and paste it to the 
back of section C at the top and bottom 
only. Fold sections A and B forward along 
the edge of section C. 

Decorate the folder with crayon or cut-out 
flowers. Letter “Happy Birthday” on the card 
in the pup’s mouth. Letter “Hello, 
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there (the person’s name)!” on the 
front of the card. 

Pull one ribbon end and the pup pops up. 
Pull the other end, and he goes down into 
the folder! 


USES FOR EMPTY SQUEEZE 
BOTTLES 


BY HILDA K. WATKINS 


carded plastic squeeze bottles, such as those 
used for hand lotions and liquid detergents. 

1. Cut a 1-inch section from a plastic 
bottle to use as a napkin ring. Wind a nar- 
row ribbon in and out around it, securing 
the ends inside with cellophane tape. 

2. Use the lower part of the bottle for a 
holder for your toothbrush and toothpaste. 
Decorate the sides with little colored pic- 
tures cut from magazines and cover them 
with cellophane tape. Initials cut from plas- 
tic tape may be stuck on to personalize it. 
This container may also be used as a vase 
for small flowers. 


3. A narrow ring cut from a squeeze bot- 
tle makes a pretty bracelet when wound with 
strips of aluminum foil. To make the brace- 
let slip on easily, cut the ring open, wind on 
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the foil, and wrap cellophane tape around the 
cut ends. Punch a small hole in each end 
as shown. Cut open a small rubber band, 
run it through the holes, and tie the ends 
together. Wrap a ribbon around the knot 
in the rubber band and tie it in a small bow. 

4. If you have lids of the same size from 
two squeeze bottles, make a round box for 
a child’s small treasures or tiny candies. Put 
the open ends together. Use a piece of cello- 
phane or plastic tape on the inside edges for 
a hinge. Cut out a design and paste it on top. 

5. The top section cut from a squeeze 
bottle makes a pretty shade for a doll’s table 
lamp. Glue two empty spools together for 
the lamp. Paint or color the spools. Paste 
little colored pictures on the sides of the 
shade. 


BOOK MARKS 


BY EMMA A. MUSCULUS 


ae strips from light cardboard or con- 
struction paper 214, inches by 7 inches. Cut 
out small colored pictures of flowers, ob- 
jects, or toys from a magazine or gift cata- 
logue. Paste one picture at the top of each 


"strip. 


Place waxed paper between the book 
marks and press them under a heavy weight 
for a few hours. Then the book marks will 
lie flat. They are now ready to be used. 
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| ee OF YOU stamp collectors who are 
interested in music or play an instrument will 
be pleased to learn that musical instruments 
are one of the unusual subjects pictured on 
stamps. 

No one can say for certain when primitive 
man first became aware of musical sounds in 
nature and tried to fashion crude devices 
in order to imitate the sounds he heard. We 
do know from the discoveries made by 
archaeologists and students of ancient times 


that the oldest musical instruments are the 
drum, the lyre, and the fife. 

The making of the first drum was doubt- 
less a wonderful achievement. Some pre- 
historic man took a piece of animal hide, 
fastened it tightly across the end of a hollow 
log, and then struck the hide with a club. 
The resulting booming noise probably made 
him very happy, just as we are happy when 
we can beat on a drum today. 

The lyre is an instrument made by fasten- 
ing cords or wires across an open wooden 
frame. It was used by ancient peoples in re- 
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Hello, again! This is back-to-school month, and I 
school so that I could be a better editorial mouse! That is why people 
want to 

g to be very busy with the new term of school, 
but save some time for your October number of WEE WISDOM. It will 


wish you 
to 


feature some s 


scaty two-f. -lantern; and 


Who Got 


things for Halloween. You will enjoy making a 
will also like the story “Look 


” by O. J. Robertson, which tells how a Halloween 


prank backfired on the ers. 

You will | too, with the story of “Myrtle, the Turtle” in the 
October WEE WISDOM. Myrtle was a foolish little turtle who be 
Neptune the sea king to take away her shell—and then discovered 
andy after all! 

If you have a very special friend, and if you would like to give him 
or her a very special Halloween gift, WEE iM is just the thing. 


It brings lows of fun for Halloween month and every month, and it is 


priced at only $2 for a whole year, two yam $3.50. 
See you next month, with more WE 


rwee wisdom. 


LEE’S SUMMIT, MISSOURI 


WISDOM news! 


ligious ceremonies. Note the five-string lyre 
pictured on the Israel stamp that we illus- 
trate. Contrast this crude affair with the 
beautiful harp of many strings shown on the 
German stamp. 

The first flute was a hollow reed through 
which air was blown to produce a musical 
sound. It was sometimes called a reed pipe. 
The modern flute and its various musical 
relatives, the piccolo, the oboe, the bassoon, 
and the clarinet are musical descendants of 
the reed pipe. 

As the years passed, men fashioned many 
other kinds of instruments of wood and 
metal until nowadays we have quite a variety 
to choose from if we wish to learn to play. 
Almost every musician first studies the piano, 
which was invented by Cristofori in 1710. 
The Polish stamp that we illustrate pictures 


the great pianist Paderewski at the keyboard 
of his piano. 

Perhaps you are studying the violin, the 
trumpet, or the trombone. You will find all 
three pictured on the German stamp. Per- 
haps you prefer to strum a guitar. One is 
pictured on the stamp issued by French 
Polynesia. 

Other instruments pictured on stamps in- = 
clude: oboe, cymbals, horns, drums, pipe a 
organ, and accordion. 


Good-by Summer 

By Rae Cross re 

You WERE such a happy time— 4 
Vacation, sun, and showers. 


I hate to see you go, but still, 
I welcome autumn’s frosty hours. 
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Are you going to junior high or high school for the first time this year? 

Actually, high school is the launching pad of your life to come, and you need the} 
whole countdown of four! three! two! one! years of defining your dreams to make¥ 
a success of what’s coming for you. And doubly important are these four years of study J 
for the student whose formal education must terminate with high school. 

“The Countdown,” by R. Frances Smith, a high-school counselor, is timed right 
to do the most good for students of high-school age. The beginning of the new school} 
year, is the time when teen-agers begin making those vital decisions that will later help @ 
to determine what their vocations will be. 

“The Countdown,” which appears in the September issue of Progress magazine, is 
written by one who counsels students, year after year. The article gives first-hand in- 
formation on how to chart your high-school courses for the best results in careers. 

Each Progress magazine is a passport to the teen-agers’ world of today and tomor- 
row. It gives practical views on and answers to their current interests and problems. | 

By reading Progress magazine, teen-agers become acquainted with the ideas andj 
problems confronting others in their own age bracket, and how they overcome theity 
difficulties. q 


Progress is priced at $2 for a full year’s subscription, two subscriptions, $3.50. @ 
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